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Von-able Billy 
You are a sell 
And my Lord Bob 


Owes you one on the nob. 
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SOME VALENTINES TO EMINENT PERSONAGES. 


GRIMBLE AND VALENTINE’S DAY. 'THE DEADLY SEGRET OF THE 
> § ot : NOISOME CAVE. 


| CHAPTER I. 
“'T xm not dainty," said the Dauntless Boy, ‘‘ but the contents 
| of the goblet go against me.” 
And with these words he pushed from him the Bowl of 
ood. 


—— = ~~ ——— 


| Fora moment there was a deep silence, broken only by the 
' roar of a score of angry voices, the loud stamping of iron-heeled 
| boots and the deafening clatter of knob sticks upon the tables, 
| Noother sound. 

«It may, I own,” added Bill, ‘be an acquired taste, but I feel 
unequal to it at the present moment. I feel, indeed, more like 
sitting down and smoking a pipe and looking on while you drink 
it up among yourselves. Perhaps you are more used to it.” 

A murmur of disappointment ran through the cavern, and 
Charley Peace (poor old Charley!) shed a tear. 

“Twas ever thus,” he said, ‘‘ What's the good of going to 


the expense of keeping as a fine ae poate Murderer's custom 


2. Who ever thinks any- 4. She would not let you 5 And as for the Postman, if it is to be scoffed at an 


said_ old 


1. “Valentine's Day !” 3. Bi; to quote a line of a song ‘ puieoa bat a Tbe Ae think 
: 7 ie fate: 1 : ine’s to sing years ago, when know, aps; but your you must allow 's some- “Stai i : 
Ga arene, eatin, Day pig ahoutValeine? you wet ta S06 ram Mactee Gunghete Conn Mic. Tinga Rie heaeewres, |, Bldod Stained Bil felt th, and he, to, was moved to tears 
tine’s Day, I should like to know, venerable curmudgeon! —ention her name; no, not 1. tilda gives quite a start to ep say much—indeed he | hie. are mirescne Ou and to take the Dow. Dus 8 
without ® is children and lunatiis? Why we know somebody this day when the postman _has not the time. Is mind. lee ar rey 
Valentine's Day! Stuff and non-ense!" who does. knocks on the Fourteenth. ‘It seems almost illogical," he said, ‘‘ for a fellow to take an 
- 
we 
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win 
oath to keep a secret he does not even know. Answer me candidly, is 
there a secret at all?" 

A death-like silence followed this broken alone by the Black Bund of 
Midnight Marauders falling in a heap under the table and dragging the 
bars after them. 

ne only remained on his feet. It was Charley Peace r old 
Charley !) si ai 

“If the truth must be told,” said he, ‘there is no secret of course. 
Its like Freemasonry. You can't be a proper Black Bander without 
swearing an oath and draining the Goblet of Gore—though, again, if 
the truth must be told, it isn't really gore, we being out of it just now 
owing to Alexander.” 

The name recalled to the mind of Blood-Stained Bill the far-off past, 
a month or more ago, when ia boyish sport he leagued himself with the 
youthful Sloper in a plot to murder their Uncle Benjamin. Brute of an 
uncle! Alas! they did not succeed. 

‘* What of Alexander?" murmured the Dauntless Boy. 

"Well, you see,” said Charley Peace (poor old Charley!) ‘It was 
Alexander's turn to produce the blood, and he said he couldn't bleed.” 

“That's like him," said Bill, ‘* He was ever that way. But let bye- 
gones be byc-gones. We will dispense with the bowl, and I will join 
your band. I will be your captain. You shall go forth and do di of 
daring, and return at break of day with spoil which you shall lay at the 
tect of your captain, What say ye, lads?” 

For a moment this time not a living soul who was not present shouted 
at the top of his voice. 

At length, however, Charley Peace (poor old Charley !) was left shout- 
ing. Finding himself at it alone he wept afresh. 

* The fact is,” said he, *' we're rather full up with captains just now. 
All of us are captains. No one will join except on condition that be is 
to be one. The result is that there is no band to take orders, and no 
deeds of daring done.” 

“This,” said Blood-Stained Bill, ‘‘is evidently not as it should be. 
Let us decide who is the best man bya deadly combat. Let it be man 
to man, and war to the death. 1 wili step outside while you try." 

(To be continued next week.) 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
*.* In answer to numerous inquiries, the £5 5s., PRIZE 1s NO 
JOKE whatever, but the actual sum of Fivg GUINBAS, which will 
be awarded to the sender of the best “ KgTTLE Houper.” If those 
Subscribers to the ‘ HALF-Ho.tpay ‘who have any doubts on the 
subject only knew how long it had taken ALLY to save the £5 5s8., 
they would not ask questions which they might know would natu- 

rally upset the equilibrium of the EMINENT LITTERATEUR. 

—— 


they are quite use 


e 
‘THERE is a good deal of talk going about now respecting the financial 
prospects of esi but are you prepared to say right off what is the 
very earliest monetary transaction recorded in the archives of that 
country ?—Well, if you must have it, when Pharaoh received a check on 
the bank of the Red Sea, crossed by Moses and Co. 


Ad . 

CAN foul strokes at billiards be fairly considered as chicken hazards ?— 
By-the-bye, we are authorised to contradict a report which has been 
circulated, that a match has been arranged between Mr. Roberts and 
the Khedive of Egypt. The ‘‘cue" for the rumour is His Highness’s 
well-known penchant for ** pyramids.” 


e 
“T COULDN'T think of it,” said B , pompously. 
“Why not?” asked his friend Jenshun, in .. 
“ There is my reputation at stake—my reputation.” 
**Oh! you are always so particular about trifles,” replied Jenshun. 


* 

« MISEORTUNES never come alone,” as Jones remarked, when he saw 
his mother-in-law and the monthly nurse standing together on the door- 
step. ° 

“CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER” writes to Miss Sloper to know if she con- 
siders it “wickedness” to kiss a pretty girl? In reply, Miss Sloper 
would remark that such an act must be very wic! , because it has 
always been looked upon as a capital offence. 


* 

1 kNow he's an old bachelor, a horrid, grumpy thing, 
A nasty spiteful, cross- , ugly fright ! P 

I wish John, that such callers to your wife you would not bring, 
You know as well as I do it's not right. 

Why do I think him single! Way? Oh, Jobn, I'll have a fit. 

Did you not hear, you stupid, so? He called dear baby—"' 11." 


e . o 

WueEN / purchase a valentine to send to the object of my affections, 
said Jones, ‘I take the greatest care that it is not perfumed with any 
of your nasty, ane pete 

“Why ?” asked Robinson, sniffing suspiciously at the one he had just 
been investing in. : 

““Why ?” repeated Jones, ‘why, because I am not like you, young 
man: I do not want common scents.” 


* 

Pook dear old McMouther's eldest son, aged nine, is the latest un- 
earthed histrionic phenomenon. Mr. What's-his-name the great critic, 
was iovited to a private performance. 

** Weren't you amazed, sir, when you saw my boy play?" asked 
McMouther afterwards. 

“No,” said the critic ; “ I don't think it is anything so very wonderful 
to see a little boy play." oe 


plaining in such wonderfully training that 
soe bis greyhounds are in such wot emniled without turning @ 
e 


H. K.—Miss Sloper thinks you are mistaken. 

SoLomMoN Davis (Bow).—ALLY ts very sorry he hasn't a coloured 
een of himself or the Boy Sloper, or would send you one with 

asure, 

ConsTaNTINA (Ponsasinurum) —We have not bound the sirst Vol. of 
the *Hatr-Houipay.” AW back Nos, are in print however, 1d. cach, 
post-free lid. Thirty-five published to end of year. Miss Sloper will 
send some of her wedding cake—tf she ever has any. 

Otp Boy (Landport).—ALty can only suggest that both father and 
son read their “ HaL¥-HOLIDAY” weekly it will do them good. 

INQUISITOR er era ine the '' Kettle Pray eo Rr eet or 
in any way you think pt. In all probabilit; smi was trespass- 
ing when he gathered the thistles. 7 : 

J. Botton (Barrow-in-Furness).—The source ts so well known, uf was 
hardly necessary to give the author's name. 

Saucy Myx (Penye).—ALLY's love, and he thinks it would be very 
crewel to work his nose in a rich ruby colour in the '* Kettle Holder.” 

Waltinc Events (Shetlield).—" Franz Lei-ohn” is not on our staf, 
nor can we say where he is likely to be on March 14th, When we open 
an Earthquake Column we will offer the edstorship of same to him. 

Cuas Bakgr, aged 13 (Windsor).—)‘our drawing is a masterpicce. 
Work hard, and some day become P.R.A., as it ts you are at perfect 
liberty to office the letters }'.O.S. to your name, 


WY 


THE London fog season has set in with even more than its customary 
severity, and ALLY., with his usual kindness of heart, hastens to impart 
to his gentle readers a really first-rate recipe for ascertaining the thickness 
of a genuine ‘‘ London particular.” ALLy's ‘‘infalhble recipe " is sim- 
plicity itself. Here it is:—When groping your way in a fog, the very 
first lamp-post you knock your heaa against will tell you how thick it is. 

e 


Poor little Mr. Simpkinson did not send her a valentine because he 
“really hadn't the heart to.” But poor Mr. Jenkinson did not because 
he ‘‘hadn’'t the money.” ee 

e 


I sAw a classic head 

With many a flowing curl, 
A sweetly pretty face, 

And figure of a girl. 


h. D. H. (Thornhill Square).— Thanks, too hard up to send stamp. I stood and ponder'd long, 

J, P. E (Grays Inn Road).—Very sorry we have no room for your In meditation lost, 
contribution. ane nae US ang up 
alee = ee ow much the tinting cost. 

ALLY’S KETTLE-HOLDER. FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. *° 


No 42.—The Valentine Costume. 


You know how the dear Duchess does grin. ‘Ihe wicked Countess 
says if she thought you could tell her age by her teeth she would keep 
her mouth shut a little more. ee 

e 


PRIZE £5. 5. O. PRIZE 


For the best KETTLE-HOLDER, worked in Berlin Wools, of the 
subject stated below. The Competition ts open to 
both sexes, and there is mo limit as to age. An 
chicient Committee of Fudges has been formed, con- : 
sisting of His Grace’ the DOoK SNOOK, Lorp | __ SLOPER'S 
Bop, the Hon. BILLy, Mrs. and Miss SLOPER, HALF- 

and the EMINENT himself. In addition to the HOLIDAY. 
amount £5. 5s., the Successful Candidate will —_— 
receive the *“SLOPER AWARD OF MERIT,” and be COUPON. 
entitled to affix the letters F.O.S. to her or hts FEB. 14/85 
name, The KETTLE-HOLDERS must be sent — 
in by February 21st, accompanied by this Coupon, 

and the name and address of the sender in full, and enclosing stamps 
for its return in case of rejection, The Successful Work being the 
only one retained, 


Tue Honourable Billy is always cadging about toying to get his law 
on the cheap. The other day he Somat Jenkins in Pall Mall, and, 
showing him half a sov., asked his opinion on it. ‘‘ It's good enough,” 
said the lawyer, pocketing it as he spoke, and handing poor Billy the 
difference between ten shillings and six-and-eight. Billy's face was a 
banquet. o* 


Tue dear Countess is in a dreadful state. The mansion in Mayfair 
has been broken into, and the burglars got at the forks and spoons. 
Stole them, do you say? Not atall. The wretches, finding they were 
only electro, broke and twisted them all out of shape, by way of revenge 
for waste of time and labour. ae 

* 


Jones and Robinson were schoolboys tagether. Robioson made his 
way in the world, and got awfully rich. Jones did not. One day Jones 
met Robinson in the street. Robinson gave Jones two fingers, and was 
about to pass on, ‘Half a minute,” said Jones. ‘‘ Now look here, 
Robinson, you énow you're an awful swell now, but can you tell me why, 
although you think you're all the cheese, you are of really quite the 
correct Stilton?” Robinson did sof know. ‘‘ Well,” sniggered Jones, 
‘* because you have become too high and mitey to be good.” 


\ 
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SUBJECT— 


ALLY GATHERING THISTLES IN A FLOWERY MEAD. 
Size—12 inches by 10 inches. 
All letters on the Subject and KETTLE-HOLDERS ¢0 be 
addressed to Miss SLOPER, 99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
®,® FURTHER PRIZES WILL BE ANNOUNCED SHORTLY. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 
= 

Mr. WILLIAM SYKEs has been doing six with hard. 

‘+1 wish I'd only got a sore mug,” he said to the chaplain. 

‘* Why, Sykes?’ asked the reverend gentleman in surprise ; “why a 
sore m—— face, you would say, | presume?" 

“Cos then I might break out," replied the worthy cracksman with a 
genial smile. “e 


MORE IMPERENCE. : 
“Now then, guv'nor, tuck The Ghost of a only a Shadow 
__ in yer tuppenny ‘” 7 zs mie ene) ee 


* 

Ou, my eye, here's a go! The antiquity of some of our modern say- 
ings is a soutce of wonderment to the philosophical mind and that of the 
editor of the .lutiguary. In the olden times vulgar little Latin boys 
used to shout out Us, mihi, ers ergo; but mind, this was ob, mihi, ers 
ergo—(ob, my, years ago)—[Ob, lor ALLY. ] 


e 
Tut next financial year begins on the 1st of March or April. Those who 
have un id theirincome-tax, and other zpeaty peokie whosend ge 
stamps and halves of Bank notes to the C r, of the Excheqner, 
will kindly make a note—a bank-note if they like—of the date. 


‘‘My mamma says you haven't sense enough to feed a pig," said Miss 
Sloper to his lordship. ‘‘ And you with her, I suppose?” “No, 
I didn’t. I took your part. I said was sure you had.’ 

* 
e 


Tus is such a selfish, thoughtless age nowadays that, when one docs 


come across a bit of pure, real, unadulterated thoughtfulness, it deserves ‘* An, what wouldn't you give to be as young as I am?” said the 


ST. VALENTINES DAY. 


to be recorded. The other day Mrs, —— went to pay a visit of condo- Why not adopte ye real love birde who loves everybodye, himselfe Honourable Billy to the Marquis, ‘I'd almost agree to be half as big 
lence to Mr. ——, who had recently buried his wife. She found tbe included juste afewe. a hass,” the old ‘un replied. rar 
e 


disconsolate widower (looking remarkably happy) sitting over a roaring 
fire. ‘‘Ab!" said Mr. , presently, abstractedly pokiog his blazing 
silkstone, ‘‘ah, how fond se was of a good fire, poor thing! Well, let 
us hope she has gone where they keep, up good fires!" 


“‘You must nail the stuff to turn out togs at that price," said one 
Bond-street tailor to another; ‘‘and even then I cannot see what you 
can make by it.” ‘Tell you how it is,” said the other, in a whisper. 
**T nail the togs ready-made.” 9 « 

* 


Bes!DE her form fe stood and gazed, 
And sought her heart to gain, 

Unto his lips her hand he raised, 
He pleaded not in vain ; 

‘Then closed his eyes she knew not why 
He starts! seems ill at ease ; 

Turns round his head, sends forth a cry, 
And then—bepins to sneeze 


“Care killed a cat."—This was probably the ‘‘ don't care" who was 
hanged. We wonder if he was prosecuted by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? 

** 


7 
“Ou, since the world began, 
The sorry truth I tell, 
If _ ners make the man, 
‘s 1 ” 
PRETTY nearly all the inhabitants of this terrestrial globe, according to a tanners * eieawal: 
the late Mr. Carlyle, are tools ; but surely some fools are foolisher than 
ott er fouls—those people, for instance, who persist in eating duck when 
they know it will make them ill must be perfect geese. 
ee 


A TRULY brutal ontrage is reported from the South Coast. A Bognor 
fisherman, the other day, on the occasion of his daughter's wedding, 
gave her a smack. ee 

e 


‘How is the pain you complained of, my dear?" asked 4 fairly 
affectionate husband of his wife, who was slightly ailing. ‘* Oaly so-so, 
dear,” she replied. ‘Only sew, sew, is it?" he rejoined, ‘Ab! a 
stitch in the side, 1 suppose.” 


eo 
A TRULY extraordinary case of gluttony is reported as having recently 
tak-n place in the north of London. It is said that a tailor, living at 
Hampstead, finds the air of that bracing locality so extremely appetite- 
provoking that every day he sits down and ‘eats At» ose. 


a OD 
Vhe Vacant Cheer (Chair). 


eA 


“Ha! ha! I faint, my Valentine. 
A lyttl: awkwarde, though, at twent ¢ sluae. 
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Saturday, February 14, 1885.) 


MISS SLOPER ON LOVE AND VALENTINES, 
—_—— 


I LIKE valentines, All well-regulated girls do. 
But there are different sorts. I don't care much for a sentiment on lace- 
edged faper, however pretty it is. I'd rather have a new pair of boots. 


A by the name of Herrick 
9° eackiol the custom of divining by 
7,  kosebuds the name of the man 


i. This, however, 
‘sopinion. I never met Herrick, 
so I don’t know whether he was 
ever married, or did or did not go 
a-Maying afterwards. 

Another party, by the name of 
Grose, explains valentine to mean 
the first woman seen by a man, or 
man seen by a woman on St. Valen- 
tine's Day. Last Valentine's Day 
the first woman I met was ma 
carrying UP the coals for my bed- 
room fire. I went out on the land- 
ing to call and ask what made her 
so long about it. 

Some one else says that the chil- 
; ; dren in Norfolk ‘‘ catch" valentines, 
as they term it, by being the first to say ‘‘(;00d morrow, Valentine,” to 
any one whom t think likely to make them a present. But they 
—< do this = a ae tg or og pri g aang to nothing, because 
they are sun t. Serve the peo t for getting up so soon. 
What about, I should like to reow. - ee 

I have recently been reading a book about I.ove and Matrimony. It 
is very instructive. It ge that if a girl wishes to dream of her sweet- 
heart, she should take bladebone of a rabbit and stick nine pins in 
it, and then put it under her pillow, and she will be sure to see the 
object of her affections. 

Also it says that you must be sure when you go to get married that 
yos don't go in at one door and out at another, or you will always be 


A Valentine. 


It says, too, that if at a dinner a person*yet unmarried be placed 
inadvertently between a married couple, be sure he or she will geta 
partner within the year. It's a pity it must be inadvertently, but ps 
that could be got over. 

In the book there are several singular things about babies. I hate 
babies myself, as every well-regulated girl ought to do, but perhaps you 
may like to know what the book says. 

It says that a May baby ts always sickly, You may try, but you'll 
never rear it. 

It says, too, that Lge the cradle when the babe is not in it is 
considered injurious to the infant. and a prognostic of its speedy death. 

But this is the most singular bit of news :— The book says if you wish 
to discover the sex of an infant previous to its birth, it appears that a 
shoulder of mutton should be cleared of particle of meat. The 
blade-bone should then be held to the fire until it is scorched, so as to 
permit of the thumbs being forced through the thin part. Through the 
holes thus made, pass a string, and having knotted the ends together, 
drive in a nail over the back door, and hang the bone op i that place 
the last thing at night. Then be careful to ascertain who should first 
enter that door on the following morning, exclusive of the members of 
the household, and 
the sex of the child 
would be that of 
the first comer. 

Here's just one 
bit more. It says 
that whichever goes 
to sleep are on the 
marriage night, will 
be sure to die first, 
and the author of 
the book adds, 
“This is as true as 
scripture, at least 
they say so.” 

2 


s * 
What's that? 
The postman’s 
knock, 


* s s 

It wasn't. It was 
only one of those 
vapors they leave 
jor poor pa—a 
‘last application” 
—the one, you 
ree part ¢ 
it te in re 
ink. 


I haven't had a single valentine this year except some stupid earrings 
and a bangle and some gloves and things from Lord Bob. 

I don’t see what there is in the world worth living for. 

I wish I was dead—I really do. 


—_——— 


CANDID. 


I WILL not praise your winsome face, 
Your eves of heavenly blue ; 

Nor will I rave of your sweet grace, 
Your hair of golden hue. 

Nor say I long for your embrace, 
For that would not be true. 


I'll praise not your complexion clear, 
or marvel where you got 
‘Tip-tilted" nose, or shell-like ear, 
Or skin without a spot. 
I will not even call you ‘‘ dear,” 
Because, you know, you're not, 


But, oh, your balance at the bank, 
Your fortune still intact, 

Your gold, your jewels, and your rank 
Have powers to attract, 

Which you have not. Your friend don’t thank 
He only states a fact. 


** My love to you.’ 


FRAGMENT OF MS. FOUND IN FLEET STREET. 
“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “‘let us take a walk down Fleet Street.” 


* # © “Js it not, sir, a great, a grand, a glorious thing to marry 
the girl of your heart?” , 

“It is indeed, sir. Ha, ha!—ahem! Pardon me. Yes. I quite 
agree with you, sir. It really is, it positively must be. Of course that is 
your own experience, sir?" 

“Sir, you are a Foou. If I knewa thing, is it likely I should ask 
another idiot— ahem !—I mean, I should say, rather another ‘individual, 
whether the thing were true or not?’ 

“Do you refer to your wife, sir, to the ‘great,’ the ‘grand,’ the ‘ glori- 
ous,’ as ‘a thing’?" 

“Tl avers thought you were a Fool, sir, now I know it.” 

o But, r—" 


“But me no buts, sir, you are butt enough yourself. Ha! ha!! hal! 
Put that down. Have you got it down?" 

**Sir, it is writ in my-clearest and best capitals. , sir, no sir, if you 
could but only know, sir, what a pleasant thing, sir, it is sir, to be the 
Biographer of such a great—— !" 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


UGLY STORIES. 
nies 


No. 41.—A DOUBLE AND GHASTLY MURDER BY 
AN OURANG-OUTANG. 


Ong spring morning, about three o'clock, the inhabitants of the 
Quartier St. Roch, in Paris, were aroused from sleep by a succession of 
terrific shrieks, issuing, apparently, from the fourth storey of a house, 
known to be in the sole occu of one Madame |'Espanaye and her 
daughter Mademoiselle Camille I'Espanaye. After some delay, the gate- 
way was broken in with a crowbar, and eight or ten of the hbours 
entered, accompanied by two gendarmes. By this time the cries had 
ceased ; but as the party rushed up the first flight of stairs, two or more 
rough voices, in angry contention, were distinguished, and seemed to 
Proceed from the upper A mag of the house. As the second landing was 
reached, these sounds also had ceased, and everything remained per- 
fectly quiet. The party spread themselves, and burried from room to 
room. U on arriving at a large back chamber in the fourth storey (the 
door of which, being found Jocked, with the key inside, was forced open), 
a spectacle presented itself which struck every one present not less with 
horror than with astonishment. The apartment was in the wildest dis- 
order—the furniture broken and thrown about in all directions, There 
was only one bedstead ; and from this the bed had been removed, and 
thrown into the middle of the floor. On a chair lay a razon, besmeared 
with blood. On the hearth were two or three long and thick tresses of grey 
human hair, also dabbled in blood, and seeming to have been pulled out 
by the roots. Upon the floor were found four Napoleons, an ear-ring of 
topaz, three large silver spoons, and two bags containing nearly four 
thousand francs in gold. ‘The drawers of a bureau. which stood in one 
corner, were open, and had been apparently rifled, although many ar- 
ticles still remained in them. A small iron safe was discovered under 
the bed (not under the bedstead). It was open, with the key still in the 
door. It had no contents beyond a few old letters and other papers of 
little consequence. 

Of Madame I'Espanaye no traces were here seen; but an unusual 
quantity of soot being observed in the fireplace, a search was made in 
the chimney, and, horrible to relate! the corpse of the daughter, head 
downward, was dragged therefrom, it having been thus forced up the 
narrow aperture for a considerable distance. The body was quite warm, 
Upon examining it, many excoriations were perceived, no doubt occa- 
sioned by the violence with which it had been thrust up and disengaged 
Upon the face were many severe scratches, and upon the throat dark 
bruises, and deep indentations of finger-nails, as if the deceased had 
been throttled to death. After a thorough investigation of every portion 
of the house, without any farther discovery, the party made its way into 
a small part yard in rear of the building, where lay the corpse of 
the old lady, with her throat so entirely cut, that upon an attempt to 
raise her, the head fell off ‘The body, as well as the head, was fearfully 
mutilated, the former so much so as scarcely to retain any semblance of 
humanity. To this horrible mystery there seemed to be no clue. 

After deep investigation a sailor was arrested on suspicion, and on 
being cross-questioned, volunteered the following statement :—''I lately 
made a voyage to the Indian Archipelago. <A party, of which I formed 
one, landed at Borneo, and passed into the interior on an excursion of 
pleasure, during which I captured an ourang-outang. After great trouble, 
occasioned by the intractable ferocity of my captive during the home 
voyage, | at length succeeded in lodging it safely at my own residence in 
Paris, where, not to attract the unpleasant curiosity of neighbours, I kept 
it carefully secluded, my ultimate design being to sell it. 

‘Returning home from some sailors’ frolic on the night, or rather in 
the morning of the murder, I found the beast occupying my own bedroom, 
into which it had broken from a closet adjoining, where it had been, as 
was thought, securely confined. Razor in hand, and fully lathered, it 
was sitting before a looking-glass, attempting the operation of shaving, 
poy aving watched me through the key-hole of the closet when I 

ad been using the razor on my face. Terrified at the sight of so dan- 
gerous a weapon in the possession of an animal so ferocious, and so well 
able to use it, for some moments I was at a loss what todo. Having 
been accustomed, however, to quiet the creature, even in its fiercest 
moods, by the use of a whip, to this I now resorted. Upon sight of it, 
the ourang-outang sprang at once through the door of the chamber, 
down the stairs, and thence through a window, unfortunately open, into 
the street. 

‘*T followed in despair—the ape, razor still in hand, occasionally stop- 
ping to look back and gesticulate, till I nearly came up to it, making off 
again on my close approach. In this manner the chase continued for a 
long time. The streets were profoundly quiet, as it was nearly three 
o'clock in the morning. In passing down an alley in the rear of Rue 
Morgue, the fugitive’s attention was arrested by a light gleaming from 
the open window of Madame I'Espanaye's chamber, in the fourth storey 
of her house. Rushing to the building it perceived the lightning-rod, 
clambered up with inconceivable agility, grasped the shutter, which was 
thrown fully back against the wall, and, by its means, swung itself 
directly upon the head-board of the bed. The whole feat did not occupy 
aminute. The shutter was kicked open again by the ourang-outang as 
it entered the room. 

‘*In the meantime I was both rejoiced and perplexed, having strong 
hopes of now re-capturing the brute, as it could scarcely escape from the 
trap into which it had ventured, except by the rod, where it might be 
intercepted as it came down ; yet, on the other hand, I felt there was 
much cause for anxiety as to what it might do in the house. This latter 
reflection urged me still to follow the fugitive. A lightning-rod is 
ascended without difficulty by a sailor; but when I had arrived as high 
as the window, which lay far to my left, my career was stopped: the 
most that I could accomplish was, to reach over so as to obtain a glimpse 
of the interior of the room, At this glimpse I nearly fell from my hold 
through excess of horror. Now it was that those hideous shrieks arose 
u the night which startled from slumber the inmates of the Rue 

orge. Madame l'Espanaye and her daughter, habited in their night- 
clothes, had apparently been occupied in arranging some papers in the 
iron chest already mentioned, which had been wheeled into the middle 
of the room. It was open, and its contents lay beside it on the floor. 
The victims must have been sitting with their backs towards the windows, 
and from the time elapsing between the ingress of the beast and the 
screams, it seems probable that it was not immediately perceived. The 
flapping to of the shutter would naturally have been attributed to the 
wind. 

“As I looked in, the gigantic animal had seized Madame I'Espanaye 
by the hair, which was loose, as she had been combing it, and was 
flourishing the razor about her face, in imitations of the motions of a 
barber. The daughter lay prostrate and motionless ; she had swooned. 
The screams and struggles of the old lady, during which the hair was 
torn from her head, had the effect of changing the probably pacific pur- 
pose of the ourang-outang into those of wrath. ith one determined 
sweep of its muscular arm it nearly severed her head from her body. 
The sight of blood inflamed it anger into frenzy. Gnashing its teeth, 
and flashing fire from his eyes, it flew upon the body of the girl, and em- 
bedded its fearful talons in her throat, retaining its grasp until she ex- 

red Its wandering and wild glances fell at this moment upon the 

d of the bed, over which my face, rigid with horror, was ge discern- 
able. The fury of the beast, which no doubt still bore in mind the 
dreaded whip, was instantly converted into fear. Conscious of having 
deserved punishment, it seemed desirous of concealing its bloodthirsty 
deeds, and skipped about the chamber in an agony of nervous agitation ; 
throwing down and breaking the furniture as it moved, and dragging the 
bed from the bedstead. In conclusion, it first seized the corpse of the 
daughter, and thrust it up the chimney as it was found ; then that of the 
old lady, which it immediately hurled through the window headlong. 

‘As the ape approached the casement with its mutilated burden, I 
shrank aghast to the rod, and rather gliding than clambering down it, 
hurried at once home, dreading the consequenccs of the butchery, and 
gladly abandoning in my terror all solicitude about the fate of the 
ourang-outang. The words heard by the party upon the stairease were 
my exclamations of horror and affright, commingled with the fiendish 
jabberings of the brute. 

“The ourang-outang probably escaped from the chamber by the rod 
just before the breaking of the door. It must have closed the window 
as it passed through it." P 

The s sailor's seecontentt being thoroughly believed, he was instantly 
released, and, strange to say, next day the ourang-outang was pe capeured 
by the owner himself, who obtained for it a large sum at the Jardin des 
Plantes. 
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| AND MY HORSE. 


“IT do not so much object to being robbed, as robbery is one ot the prime 
movers of the world ; but 1 Zo object to people thinking Iam a fool, and don't 
know I am being robbed."—Saying of Old Fogey 

o— 


OLD Currycomb said he ‘knew the werry hidentickle hanimal—the 
werry critter as ‘ad bin waitin’ on me ever sin’ she were foaled, and now 
she's risin’ nine." 

Unfortunately, I said ‘* Nine what?” 

“Years, o' coorse,” he answered, showing me at once that he knew he 
had a green one to deal with. 

“‘Oh," I rejoined, endeavouring to 
pass it off, ‘‘I thought you meant teet.” 

‘*Hor, hor!" (the unfeeling wretch 
went doubling himself nearly in half, 
backwards, like a mad acrobat), ‘‘ she's 
nigh on fifteen hands " 

Hands or feet, I didn't care which, 
thought I, getting angry. 

“I knows what you wants—leave ‘un 
to me—a hanimal wot ‘ull drag you and 
the missus, and six or seven of the young 
‘uns, ten mile a day in a trap; and if 
you did happen to get outside him, you'd 
want him to go like a camel anc feel like 
a sofer." 

At this I was very wrath, because | 
hadn't got either missus or young ‘uns ; 
and, in the next place, I do hate to be 
taken for a married man. However, we 
went over to old Buckle’s to sce the 
mare (it's nice to talk about my little 
mare), and I found very much more of 
her than I expected, being very large and 
: rather bony. 

‘There you are, sir," said Currycomb ; ‘‘the mother of that pictur’ 
had you in her eye when she brought it up." 

I couldn't quite determine whether Currycomb was chafling me or not. 
However, she trotted out of the stable with her knee up, and her neck 
looking as firm as the ridge of a house ; only it struck me, to look well.on 
her, you would want a cocked hat and feathers. Somebody said some- 
thing about ‘‘a dark box and a wollopin’ ;" but not knowing what it 
meant, I said nothing, but endeavoure4 to examine the animal as I had 
seen connoisseurs do—for instance, 1 felt her neck, and then I got some 
one to open her mouth ; and when I got her mouth open, not knowing 
quite what to do, I stared down her throat, and wondered what the 
dickens she wanted with all those ribs in the roof of her mouth. Then 
I ran my hand down her leg, but the brute kicked up so suddenly, that I 
started right back on to old Buckle’s corn. Having accomplished this, 
and not knowing what todo next, I said, in a careless sort of way, 
** What's your figure?" 

‘‘T wouldn't part with that animal under forty-five,” said Buckle. I 
hadn't asked him to, as I fully expected him to say seventy ; so, after 
going all over him again, I consented to 
purchase. 

‘She hasn't got a vice, and she's as 
sound asa roach,” said Buckle. It oc- 
curred to me a cod-fish has more sound 
than a roach, but I didn’t say so, because 
Buckle was so energetic. 

When I had her home, I cautiously 
mounted her. and went gently up and 
down the open road. I met no one, and 
she was as quiet asa lamb. I have seen 
lambs otherwise than quiet, though. This 
was so encouraging, that 1 determined to 
join the meet on the Wednesday, and 
have a day with the harriers, This 
sounds well too. 

The first indication I received of the 
animal's peculiarity was a decidedly un- 
comfortable way of suddenly whirling 
right round, and then going on again as 
though nothing had happened. 

I contrived to hold on the first two or 
three times, but the fourth whirl brought 
me right in front of a on a cob, 
who was in my rear; she then ‘‘fell in,” 
as it were, behind the parson, keeping her nose on a level with the tail 
of the cob, and imitating every movement —trotting when he trotted, 
walking when he walked—and I couldn't help it. 

What this would have ended in, I cannot say, as the parson was 
becoming annoyed, had not we arrived on the ground, when she startled 
me by a fresh mano-uvre. : 

Standing in the middle of the field, on horseback, were Colonel Prunes 
and Lady Prism, with her daughter Prude; the beast took me, in spite 
of myself, right in among them, siding or ‘‘ dressing “ up close to Lady 
Prism. were very indignant, and trotted off, but doose a bit would 
the brute leave them—no, she kept step and pace, and scrubbed [Lady 
Prism’s legs, until she was obliged to hammer it on the head with the 
bntt end of her whip. 1 apologized. and they wheeled round, but to no 
purpose, my mare wheeling and ket-ping close to Lady Prism with mar- 
vellous tact. ‘ 

Presently we had to go through a gate, and by this means I became 
separated, but not for long, as the creature espied another small party on 
the other side the field, and away 
she tore, stopping dead when she 
reached them, and dressing up as 
oc ht I should head 

w t get my hea 
tances a hare started, and 
away we went, the mare keeping 
alongside a horse about its own 
height, with a military-looking 
gentleman upon its back. She 
jumped a small ditch close to the 
other horse, evidently to the annoy- 
ance of the military swell. How- 
ever, as we neared the next fence, 
I, being unaccustomed to riding, 
became very nervous ; but before 
I had time to think, she was flying 
over it, with me holding on help- 
less. I was just about to congratu- 
late myself on a safe landing, when 
the gentleman, evidently seeing 
how matters were, suddenly cried 
out in a loud commanding voice, 
‘* Halt!" the brute stopped dead, 
and I flew over its head, alighting on my back in a very unpleasant 
manner, 

This knocked at once the state of the case into my head, for I dis- 
Covered that it was an old ‘‘ weeded out" dragoon horse I had bought ; 
so I quietly led it home, a wiser and a sadder man. 


Old Currycomb. 


Old Buckle, 


— L_) 
Alighted on my back. 


———* 


CRUEL. 


Jones and Brown were the oldest, the dearest, and the very best of 
friends. Jones came of an enthusiastic stock; Brown possessed rooted 
ideas of another sort. Jones suddenly fell in love—out of his depth. 
The enthusiasm of Jones then was awful, especially to Brown, who had 
to listen to it by the yard, an hour ‘‘ What can I do!" perorated the 
enthusiastic one, ‘‘ What, O what/ My Julia is beauteous—angelic— 
divine! Cupid, they say, is blind. True, / am blind, I know it; but, 
under the circumstances, what, O what, caz 1 do?” 

Brown sugared his third tumbler with sweet care, and got a good light 
to his fourth Regalia, then he spoke. ‘* Well, Jones,’ said Brown, ‘‘if, 
as you say, you are blind, / say, Marry Miss Julia, tha? will be sure to 
Open your eyes." 
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SLOPER - IMPERATOR. 


THIS REPRESCNTS FAME PRESIDING OVER A SLOPER. 


O'RORY'S VALENTINE 
The above design is a reduced /ac-simive, in black and white, of the 1. Oh, yes, we all know he fancies himself in the office ; but how about 
the 14th? 2, This is Tubbs, the senior clerk, and he ought to have known 
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SLOPEHER AWARD OF MERIT,” better; but he didnot intend to post it, “That blesed office bow, did, 
to be presented to the Winner of the £65. 5.0. Prize, It is Hand-painted, and printed on Superb Paper. The Design measures rs} im. x 11. erie ve bas a a ie « Git a 
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COURT NEWS. 
‘The wrath of kings is great and dignified." 


NICE — : as = He SUCH IS LIFE. 
‘2 MIE SSS j|! Nephew (mentioned in Uncle's Will) 1 should like to take ‘The Life" from 
‘‘Mamma, dear, Cousin George has got such a funny Valentine, It's a Goose 5 preicthyparspinggaial Ahern 


Uncle, wh ‘ve quite done with it. 
—and so like him, too.” you, Uncle, when you've q ii 


e 0." ; ‘* Please, sir, there's a 2 ae been took very (Uncle will listen to no explanation about '' Bell's Life," or any such paltry 
_ George thinks if his cousin were a man there would be a head punched, queer the corner. | prevarication, but cuts him off without a shilling. 
JAPANESE TOYS 


FOR JAPANESE BOYS. 7 ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
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A and B.—Mamma and baby. 


by-by. E.—A bad man who beats a poor dog by machinery. (Please note, E is the man and F isthe dog. You may kaow him by his tail). Ua- 
: fortunately, there 2 is not space for the machinery, which, however, is only a bit ofjstring. 


| 


Criminat.—A horrible series of wholesale wife murders has just been 
brought to light. The unnatural monster would wait till his victim had 
Soe gone to rest ; then, seizing his ‘‘ Martin Tupper,” would slowly, and d 

by drop, pour the deadly narcotic into his victim's ears, until d 
| ensued. This unprecedented eareer of crime was discovered by his claiming the in- 
surance money for his 45sth wife. A warrant has been issued by the magistrates. 
balascelgt 


2 
C.—A Japanese sandpiper, sketched at noontide. D.—The same sandpiper at the twilight hour goiog | 
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B : : sailed RiOoUS EVENTS. 
ALLY-CAMPANE, THE. boy § Soper Ley Cor ware igs oa ho A CHRONICLE OF OU 


A 
board that lugger . - + - *° A CaLenpar yor THE Weex jost ENDED. 


A coupLe, who had been wooing for several months, determined to 
complete the affair by marriage. The lady was 
a daughter of a gentleman, by profession a 
Churchman, and who had served in a lay capa- 
city. The bridegroom was a Congregationalist, 
but cunsented to have the ceremony performed =’ 
at church. The banns were published, and : 
then the rector woe marry ithe gh the 
til the prospective bridegroom n 
tised in the church. On the latter refusing, the 
rector communicated with the Bishop as to his 
views on the matter, but received no reply. On 
the Thursday morning the couple, with the 
father’s consent, and in the presence of a large 
company of friends and visitors, were made man 
and wife by another Reverend at the Congrega- 
tional Church, and the action of the rector has 
placed him in a most unfavourable position. 
The couple are doing as well as can be expected. 


+ 
Tue authorities anticipate that the House of 
Commons will be ready for use on the roth, 
and that all traces of the explosion will 
have been by that time removed. ‘‘It does 7 
seem st " to use the Dook Snook's phrase, ‘‘ that the Lower House, 
should, after all, have been the first to be very nearly done away with.” 


BuT a few weeks back we heard that Gordon could last out for years, 
then came the news, like a 
bomb-shell among us, that 
Khartoum had fallen. Not 
through any fault of the 
brave General, but by the 
act of a traitor. We must 
wait for the avenging hand, 
which must surely reach the 
Mahdi and his followers. 


‘A BOOK to be looked 
forward to with no little 
interest," says the Dook 
Snook, ‘*is the ony diary 
fo General Gordon, kept by 
him during the siege.” We 
learn from him that it has 
been the General's practice 
for years past to keep a daily 
record of events both mate- 
rialand spiritual The little 
chronicle is now on its way 
to England, and it is anti- 
cipated that in less than two 
months the world will be 
reading this interesting 
diary. oe : 

It is said that the Sia- 
mese ladies, following the 
examples of their sisters in 
other lands, have discovered 
that they do not fully enjoy 
their rights, and, as a first 
step. they have petitioned 
the King to abrogate one 
bit oA cogedl yrenny which is 
specially odious, It appears 
that when a Siamese gentle- 
man has gambled away his 
property, or has otherwise 
F involved himself in debt, he 
can put his wife in pawn until he has cleared himself. Ladies have 
borne this grievance graciously through centuries of subjection, but they 
now arise in their womanly might, and demand that they shul no 
longer be treated as goods and ttels. 

. 


ruary, 16587.—At six o'clock on the morning of this da: ° 
Fides bat gery her ladies “‘ she had but two hours to live, and bade 
them dress her as for a festival.” - * han oltck — ——- 
the u end of the great banqueting otheringhay, near 

iaen is which, on account of the coldness of the weather, a large fire 
was burning. On the scaffold was placed the block, the axe, anda chair, 
covered with black cloth for the Queen. * * © © The two executioners, 


Agi- 
tated alike by the cour. of the royal victim, and the sobs of those 
around, he missed his <a g inflicted a deep wound on the side of the 
skull, She neither screamed nor stirred, but her sufferings were too sadly 
testified by the convulsion of her features, when, after the third blow, the 
butcher-work was accomplished. and the severed head, streaming with 
blood, was held up to the gaze of the people. Mary's little Skye terrier 
had followed her to the scaffold unnoticed, and was found crouching 
under her garments, saturated with her blood. It was only by violence 
he could be removed, and then he went and lay between her and 
body, moaning piteously. He never again partook of food, but pined 
himself to death. _ _ a ee 
* ‘9th February, 1567.—Murder of Henry Lord Darnley, huspand 
of Queen ot Scots. Monsignore de Moretta was entirely of opinion 
“that this poor Prince, hearing the noise of people round the house try- 
ing false keys to open the outlets, rushed forth himself, by a door that 
opened into the garden, in his shirt with a pelisse, to fly from the peril, 
and there was strangled, and brought out of the garden into a little 
orchard beyond the wall of the grounds ; and then the house was blown 
up with gunpowder, to slay all the rest that were within.” 

A legal 


Tue old Marquis of Cholmondeley, who passed away this autumn, in 
his eighty-fourth year, was a fine specimen of an old English gentleman. 
He could well remember the coronation of George 1V., William IV., and 
Queen Victoria, in each of which splendid ceremony he took an active 
share. His brother, the previous Marquis, was a great friend of 
the Regent, and on one occasion George 1V., as Regent, slept at 
Houghton. He was put to bed in the ** haunted room." The next 
morning he appeared at breakfast in a very bad temper, but refused to 
remain even to partake of that meal. It was never known what occurred 
that so gravely offended the Prince, but it is supposed, and darkly hinted, 
that he beheld the famous ‘‘ Raynham ghost," the Lady Dorothy Wal- 
a first wife of Charles Lord ‘Townshend, who, rumour declares, was 

mured at the top of Raynham Hall, whilst a mock funeral took place 
of her su; remains, and a second wife occupied the position which 
she was thus forcibly obliged to abdicate in favour of a rival. Lady 
Dorothy, the legend continues, died duly after this second marriage, and 
was privately buried. Her ladyship haunted both Raynham and Hough- 
ton, the one being her birthplace, and the latter the scene of her un- 
timely death. Her usual costume is a brown satin skirt, with a pale blue 
sacque, and she is wont to put in a mysterious appearance whenever any 
member of the Walpole or ‘Townshend family is about to die. 


oth February, 1555.—On this day Dr. Rowland Taylor, vicar of Had- 
leigh, in suffered death there for conscience sake. ‘‘ Ha 
finished his devotions, he went to the stake, and kissed it, and 
himself in a pitch-barrel, which had been set for him to stand in, and he 
stood with his back upright against the stake, and he folded his hands 
together, and he lifted his eyes towards heaven, and he prayed continu- 
ally." He stood during the burning without crying or moving, till he 
was struck on the head with a halberd, and the brains falling out, the 
corpse fell down into the fire. 

10th February, 1788.—A prize-fight, between Mendoza and 
Humphreys, was this day decided at Oldham, in favour of the latter. 
The battle lasted twenty-nine minutes. Several hundreds of people paid 
half a guinea apiece to gain admission to the paddock, which was well 
defended against the multitude by Tring, Ryan, Dawn, and a number 
of the strongest men in England, ‘‘ who, with clubs, looked like so 
many giants.” But what can resist the shock of an English mob? The 
torrent broke down all obstruction, and rushed in. 

roth February, 1354-—On this day a severe conflict took place at 
Oxford between the students of the University and the citizens. 
The fight lasted for three days. On the second, the townsmen 
called into their assistance the country people, and thus reinforced, over- 
powered the schelars, of whom numbers were killed and wounded. The 
Citizens were, in consequence, debarred the rights and consolations of 
the church; their privileges were narrowed; tbey were heavily fined ; 
and an annual penance for ever was enjoined that, on each anniversary 
of St. Scholastica, the mayor and sixty-two citizens attend at St. Mary's 
Church, where the Litany should be read at the altar, and an oblation of 
one penny made by each man. 

lith February, 1573.—Drake, the navigator, was conducted by 
the Svmerons to the summit of a large tree, notched with steps, which 
served them as a watch-tower, and from thence blessed him with a sight 
of the two oceans, on one of which (the Pacific) no English vessel had 
ever sailed. 


* 

A TRAVELLER was smoking in the commercial-room before the usual 
hour of nine p.m., when an ‘‘Old Roadster" came in and ordered a 
bottle of wine, to be debited to the other's account. ‘All right, sir; 
I have infringed the rules, and shall be only too pleased to pay the fine, 

can offer you one of the finest cigars made," Both 
smoked and drank, and settled down comfortabl: , and thoroughly en- 
joyed themselves, the bottle becoming em due course. The 
yor ter then rang the bell, and, holding watch in his hand, said, 
a iter, bring another bottle of wine in, and place it to this gentleman's 


e 

AN irreverent half-pay officer objects to Mr. Caine's basing his case 
for cold tea on the bril- 
liant c at Tel-el- 
Kebir, w he alleges 
to have been carried 
through on that lively 
beverage. ‘‘ Half-pay” 
seems to think that feats 
quite as famous have 
been achieved on the 
old service ration of 
spirits. He at his 
official superior's insin- 
uation that the courage 
that used to win our 
battles was Dutch cou- 
rage, and even hints that 
it showed itself quite as 
good as the Chinese 
article, He flatly de- 


° 

A MIDDLE-AGED party, with several aliases, was charged the other 
day with theft. He pretended he was 

dumb, and had round bis neck a board 
to that effect. He persisted in his im- 
posture until the police put in a certifi- 
cate enc that he had undergone 
two terms of penal servitude, and was 
only just released on a ticket of leave. 
He then caused quite a sensation in 
Court by falling on his knees and im- 


ploring mercy, and declaring that he nies Mr. Caine’s asser- th Februar .—The mast akers of Lo’ this 
would rather die than go into penal tion that seamen do . jccanited a woot King George IL, satting forth ser aire tay 
servitude again He might as well their work better with- suffered from the decline of their trade, in uence of gentlemen 


have remained dumb for all the good 
his speech did for him that journey. 


eo 

A. SLoPER is pleased to hear that 
there will be no further occasion to put 
the cart before the horse, an ent ing 
American blacksmith having patented a 
cart having four bigh wheels, the horse 
being harnessed underneath. When 
oe ee hill the poor beast is raised 
bya j 
of affording him a “rest.” 
Eminent intends to look out for ghat cart at the ‘‘ Inventionaries.” 


out their grog than with 
it. The ration, he says, 
is half a gill of rum . 
highlydilutedwithwater , 
—"wish-wash stuff at 
the best, yet comforting 
and grateful between 
the mid-day meal and 
the subsequent pipe of tobacco.” Finally, he invites the new Civil Lord 
to measure out a ration and judge for himself. A most carnally-minded 
man, likely, we fear, to remain long upon half-pay. He ought really to 
be almost quite ashamed of himself. . 
« 


Miss SLOPER understands that ladies have taken to wear the ears of 
asses in their bonnets. A leading Paris belle has just appeared in a grey 
felt bonnet adorned by a pair of real dried donkeys’ ears, which are stated 
to look charming as her chapeau au Roi Midas; When Alexander heard 
this he exclaimed, ‘‘ Where else could they wear them, stupid.” 

*@ 
e 

Susan Hinps, a notorious character, has been charged with refractory 
conduct at the workhouse. She had already been convicted over twenty 
times, and she now says she does not mind being sent to Canterbury Gaol, 
for there is more fun there than at Faversham. The misconduct 
charged against her on this occasion is that, on returning to the house 
after the expiration of her leave, she refused to don the Union clothes, 
and upon the nurse remonstrating, prisoner took up ared-hot poker from 
the fire and threatened to strike her with it. The poker was eventually 
wrested from her, and no harm being done, Mr, Augustus Harris ought 
to engage the lady for next year's pantomime. 

*@ 


so generally beginning to wear their own hair. ‘he king—though he 
must have scarcely been able to maintain his gravity—returned a gracious 
answer, 


were emptied into the cellars, the clerk gave them four guineas ; and as 
soon as the Prince was informed of it, he sent them twenty guineas. 
They performed the journey, which is one hundred and eleven miles, in 
eleven days, and drew the waggon all the way, without any relief. 

rath February, 1555.—This day is memorable for the murder, on the 
scaffold, of Lady Jane Grey. 

12th February, 1681-2. —In the south aisle of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey is sculptured, upon one of the principal monuments, a frightful 
scene of assassination, which took place on this day in Pall Mall The 
victim was Mr. Thomas Thynne, who had previously carried off the 
young widow of Lord Ogle. The handsome Count Koamgsmark, who 
had been rejected by the lady, was tempted Kd sappament to plot, 
if not to perpetrate, this brutal revenge upon his rival. « 


18th February, 1885.—At Swaffham, in Norfolk, it is the cus- 
tom tu send valenunes on this evening. The valentine is attached to an 
apple or orange, and thrown in at the door on a convenient opportunity. 
A loud rap immediately follows, and the offender instantly takes to his 
heels. Those in the house, generally knowing for what purpose the an- 
nouncing rap was made, commence a search for the juvenile dé//et doux ; 
in this manner numbers are disposed of by each youth. 

13th February, 1543.— Catherine Howard, the fifth wife of Henry VIII. 


e 

HER Majesty has forwarded to Captain Shaw a present of forty-two 
volumes of beautifully-bound books for the library of the London fire- 
men, ‘They comprise the works of Shakespeare, Scott, Thackeray, and 
Dickens, and were contained in a handsome case. With the works, 
which form a very acceptable addition to the Firemen's Library, was 
sent a letter from Sir Henry Ponsonby, stating that he was commanded 
by the (Jueen to forward the books as a present to the club from her 
Majesty. Unluckily firemen have not often much leisure, and when 
they have read up all the pretty books, there is little probability of their 
a the streets complaining that they ‘‘ have got no work to 

0. 


eo 
e 


A NUMEROUS audience recently assembled in St. George's Hall to 
witness an entertainment given by MacHale, the ‘‘ Northern Mono- 
loguist,” when he made his first appearance in the metropolis. Although 
laid down on the lines made familiar by Maccabe and other performers, 
who depend solely bom their own unaided efforts, the entertainment 
provided by Mr. MacHale owns many features which may be considered 


* 
Last year a wealthy Moor took < from T: to Port Said 
Original, apart from the fact that it is throughout clever and interesting. L f and y a passage angier to 


for 


For the accomplishment of this feat Mr. MacHale merits emphatic praise. | fifteen women ina A 
id British steamer. It was beheaded on this day in the Tower. 
WE are told that in New York everybody except Rossa's adherents | was well known that ; 13th Fe , 1691. —Thirty-eight persons, the greater part of whom 
appears to regret | these poor women were surprised in their beds, were on this day massacred in their beds at 
that he escaped in- | were slaves, and the Glencoe, by order of ‘** Butcher" Cumberland. 


stant death. That | British authorities 


feeling is not pecu- | at Gibraltar were 


liar to New York, | informed of the fact; outside the Debtor's door at Newgate. Barrett struggled violently for 
but must be uni- | but, without proper severalminutes 
versal in every | inquiry or investiga- 14th February, 1829.—Jack Ketch, otherwise J. Foxton, who 


tion of any sort, 
they accepted the 
bare word of the 


quarter of the civil- 
ized globe. Surely, 
if he survives, the 
arm of Justice will 
know how to deal 
with such a double- 
dyed _—_ scoundrel, 
who _ continually 
brags of his villain- 
ous schemes and 


for sixteen years held the place of chief executioner of Newgate, expired 
this day, aged sixty-one. During his period of office he had executed 
Bellingham, Fauntleroy, Thistlewood and his five coadjutors, Hunson, 
Thurtell, Corder, White (the bookseller of Holborn), and many others 
of both sexes, 

14th February, 1779.—Captain James Cook, the distioguished English 
navigator and geographical discoverer, was this day killed at Owhyhee, 
in a dispute with the natives of the island. 

14th February, circe 270.—Valentine this day met asad death, being 
first beaten with clubs, and then beheaded. e greater part of his 


domestic servants, 
and allowed him to 
sail in another 
British steamer with 
his human freight. 


plots. Mr. Poland, | Tbis Moor has since remains are preserved in the church of St. Praxedes, at Rome, where a 
who conducted the | then been < gate (now the Porta del Popolo) w from hi 
aeobanicn apace || cea ax Pes ° ee ee lel Popolo) was formerly named him Porta 
the man Gilbert, or | as a_ siave-dealer, 

Cunningham, a few | and the members of PRODIGIOUS! 


the Peace Associa- 

tion intend to demand an inquiry into the conduct of the British officials 
at Gibraltar in the matter. ‘This is enough to set husbands thinking. 
What s the fare to Port Said? *° 


THE Philadelphia Ledger says that 15,000 letters are returned to the 
dead letter office in America every day. The chance of a letter in 
America reaching its destination must be very limited. 


days back, said the 
prisoner might be 
charged under an 
Act of George III., 
which constitutes 
Sere te ee a cate Aiea te gcored gui, many ba ta 
treason, wit! 5 ilty, may he be 
hanged ;<.that’s what ALLy hopes. : 4 


THE following were the dimensions of a coffin for a man named 
William Armstrong, who resided at Bushey, and whose remains were 
interred at Wat'ord Senge Fmd 6 ft. 9 in, 3 ft. across the 
shoulders, and 2 {t. deep. leceased was formerly a publican ; his 
weight was twenty-eight stone. A van was hired to convey the coffin 
from the house to the cemetery, no hearse being obtainable large enough 
for the purpose. 


andt 
his fell 


¢ 
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l, SHE, AND “ANOTHER.” 


A TEMPORARY MISUNDERSTANDING. 


SAT at the window, the 
room was all dark, 
outside was a lin- 


and park 
Slowly descended the still 
wintry night. 
‘* Margaret, O Margaret,” I 
murmured, ‘‘ be mine!" 
(For Margaret, O Marga- 
ret's reply, see next line. ) 


‘* Scarcely this morn had I 

broken my fast—" 
(Thus aces the maiden 

In ten t — 

“ae ariel git that meal should be cast agetga 
n my teel me witness, a plate of grill'd bones, 

And a devill’d (excuses ce mot-la / toe - 

Was all that I took with my cup of Bohea.” 


Quoth I, ‘* Pray don’t mention it !" so she resumed, 
‘ring, ** You've taken a weight off my breast,” 
From which, with the blindness of love, I assumed 
I had help'd her the meal of the morn to digest. 


We sat at the Window. 


Fiercely I crushed my Hat. 


‘*O Henri! another came in and proposed ; 
And I—ah, forgive me !"—but here I arosed. 


“‘ Thou fickle and false one! thou also untrue !" 
(This reproach has its right of translation reserved,) 
‘* Bohea and kidwee I pass'd over in you, 
And even grill'd bones I let go unobserved. 
But Another/ O cruellest wrench of the rack ! 
This straw doth indeed break the last camel's back ! 


Then fiercely I crush'd my hat over my eyes, 
And forthly I rush'd in the cold winter's night, 


= 


“You're a Fool!" 


On his brow is a bruise, in my mouth there is mud ; 
I am burning with rage—he is outwardly cool ; 
At the tips of both noses are dewdrops of blood. 
And, first finding breath, I exclaim, ‘‘ You're a fool !" 
Says he, ‘' You're another!" I stagger. ‘* What, me! 
1, Another! O heavens! can this really be?" 


Once more with Margaret. 


He said it again, and his accents were such 
ied conviction ; I saw my mistake ! 
Once more with my Margaret I sat, and though much 
She'd been hurt by suspicion, her troth she'd not break, 
For with Tompkins as witness, I show'd that, though she 
Had accepted Another, Another was me! 


—o——. 


HOW CHARLES DICKENS WAS HAD ON TOAST. 


As Charles Dickens did not care to spend half his time in writing auto- 
graphs, his signature was somewhat difficult for enthusiastic collectors to 
obtain. A Canadian gentleman sold the great author, though, by writing 
to him thusly :— 

‘*Mr, Dickens, sur, 

“Me and my wite's got a boy, and wee've a-hear tell a great deal about 
the beautiful books you ve a writ, and the good you've a-tryed to do for 
us pore folk. Now we has a-thote that it might so be that you mite let 
we giv your name to our boy. We is no scolierds, but we hope that, as 
wages is good, and learning is plenty, that he will some day read what 
you've a-rit. An’ so, Sir, we askes yu re pardin, and wishes yu prosperity 
an’ good luk. If so be as yoa rite, direc Andrew H——. Monireal Post 
Offis. So no more at present, from you're humbel servints to commend. 

‘' there ‘‘ANDREW H—, 

‘* marks “Mary H——.” 


This pathetic, but fanciful missive elicited an effusive reply from Dickens, 
and the Canadian autograph collector calculated he had scored among 
his fellows, 


OUTRAGE ON ALLY. 

Last Saturday the office boy was sent in search of A. SLOPER, Esq., 
and on entering a hostelry in the neighbourhood of Shoe Lane he dis- 
covered a small crowd, convulsed with merriment, surrounding that 
eminent Litterateur. 

- are they grinning at?" inquired the O. B. 

.''They are enjoying a laugh at my expense,” replied Mr. SLOPER, 
with his characterieric  frability. : . 

Long visions of oft-promised pennies passed across the office boy's 

mind as he answered, ‘‘! should think they're the first, then, that ever 


enj anything at your ex , 
ra) a thinks that Mr. SLorER must have had a lot of experience 
to be able to kick so promptly and so hard, 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC, A FACT, 


Tu following conversation was overheard the other evening in a 
railway carriage on the South-Western line :— 

Husband (drawing his wife's attention to an extremely attractive 
young lady who was seated at the other end of the compartment), What a 
remarkably pretty hat, my dear! And how well it suits her ! 

Wife (like the war horse sniffing, &c.) What, that thing ? e 

Husband (doubt{ully). Y-y-yes, 

Wife (crescendo), Why, | wouldn't be seen in such a thing! Look at 
the shage/ And trimmed with a bit of fourpenny-halfpenny ribbon, and 
the very commonest plush at sevenpence a yard, anda couple of sixpenny- 
halfpenny tips! Pshaw! the whole thing didn't cost Aa/fa crown, and 
it's yui¢e out of fashion, too! But you men never have any taste ! 


THE POSTMAN’S VALENTINE. 
WELL, perhaps you are right, it ‘s a hard life, 
As you say, we are not o id; 
In spite oonee of that, I've a nice little wife, 
And a bright little flaxen-haired maid. 
On St. Valentine's Day 1 gave my rat-tat ! 
Till my arm would scarce move in its socket ; 
But the smiles of my pet repaid me for that, 
When she saw what I'd brought in my pocket. 
What was it? ‘Twas this to his lips he then pressed— 
On the table a valentine laid ; = 
I glanced at the cover, and saw ‘twas addressed 
To his own little flaxen-haired maid. 
Tis true we are poor—notwithstanding, see, 
A shilling for ‘hat has been paid ; a 
‘Twas bought by her mother, delivered by me, 
And received by our own little maid. 


THE ARTLESS ANSWER. 
THEY were very much so, 
sper the sweetest of sweet seventeeners, and kissable to a distract- 
ree, 
ay was a bold, forward, brazen-faced young man. 


FUNNY PEOPLE. 

Dey you say ‘‘ How do you do?” to him, he grins and asks, ‘* Do 
And if you, not being on your guard, or not understanding the innate 
wit of his remark, are foolish enough to stammer out as an interrogative, 
‘I beg your pardon, but——" he takes you up by observing ainly, 
‘‘ Not at all ;" and then, having thoroughly thrown you on to your own 
resources, doubles himself up with laughter at his own extreme funniness. 

Asa rule you do not ‘‘see it,” and do not want to ‘‘see it” either ; 
but, to get out of an awkward corner, you smile—a spasmodic smile— 
and attempt something on your own part, such as ‘‘ Exactly so.” 

This falls flat, as the funny one: intends it shall, and you say something 
naughty—not aloud, but deep down in your chest,—and it soothes you. 

This passage of arms having passed between you, your tormentor will 
perhaps cease from practising upon you for the benefit of the company 
assembled, or he may—supposing you are dining out—make such a 
running play upon your small ralk that he turns your soup sour, your 
fish cold, and so destroys your diyzestion that by when the game comes 
on you teel you have had it. 

There are some girls who atterapt to be funny :ilso, but you need not 
mind them so much ; in fact, I rather like to listen to them, unless they 
giggle to loudly, and my wife is looking on. In this latter case I am 
aoe ce may call ‘‘in for it" when I get home. ‘‘A male flirt,” says 
my ved, ‘‘is a most despicable creature, and a married male flirt 
worse.” I feebly wonder what the superlative—if it have one—of de- 
spicable is, and give it up and listen meekly. 


ed 


THE HISTORY OF A REMARKABLE MAN. 


ONCE on a time a babe was born, 
His lite name was—John ; 

His head was always cover'd 
When he had his bonnet on. 


This babe grew up to be a boy, 
Whose early hist'ry shows ; 

He always used to give a sniff 
Whene’er he'd wiped his nose. 

This boy grew up to bea man ; 
He married, so ‘tis said ; 

He always used to doff his hat 
Before he scratch'd his head. 

This man grew on till he was old— 
When he was old he died ; 

But they had to dig his grave before 
He could be put inside. 


THE USEFUL VALENTINE, 


In old times a valentine was regarded, not so much as 4 
great value in itself, but rather to be prized for what it represented. This 
sort of vicarious valuc has passed away, and tines are now of all 
kinds. One sort, which obtains a large part of the | aa favour, is the 
Useful Valentine, which may consist of anything from a dozen of kid 
gloves to a toothpick. Why, a person last year sent his sweetheart a ton 
of coals and three Dutch cheeses, as a valentine ; but it must be admitted 
that this was an exceptional case. 


—— 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS, 


THE Best COMFORTER 'OK BACHELORS—A good wife. 

THE GREAT CREATOR—Beer (of thirst). 

To a Younc Lapvy.—Whby are you like a Polar bear? — Because 
you're an ice creature. i , , 

WHEN is the weather artful 2—When it's knowing (it's snowing). 

Why would a tax on tarts be objectionable at sea ?—Because it would 
be encouraging pie-rates, 

Epwin declares he won't believe that Angelina knows what a kiss 
means till he has it from her own mouth. 

‘« THE last day of my marriage,” said Jones, dropping a tear, ‘' was as 
happy as the first." ‘‘I beat you there, old boy,” said Robinson ; 
“* mine was happier!" 

“I'm full inside,” as the 'bus conductor said, in confidence, after a 
convivial evening. 


ANUTHER RECIPE.—How to ‘ise arly—Drink from one to one and - 


a half pints of good yeast on going to bed. 


ONE WIFE TOO MUCH. 
By the Author of ‘Two Babies Too Many.” 
— 
CHAPTER XI. 
BUTTERY. 


THEN we sit silently for a time, and then I put my arm round her 
waist, on which she gives my hand a prick with hcr needle—a good sharp 

ick, which makes me cry ‘Oh! On which she says, ‘I hope I didn't 

urt you.” On which I say, ‘‘No; it's nothing!" feeling bound to 
treat ‘the maticr thus, though it aches for an hour afterwards, In the 
meanwhile Mrs. Penny goes on sewing on the button, after having placed 
her work-basket between us; and I go on looking on at a 1 
distance, and the rain goes 
on raining, and, altogether, 
it is not quite as gay as it 
might be. e 

‘The question is, when it 
is raining at Slocum Pod- 
ger, how do lod, » who 
do not happen to be honey- 
mooning, spend their time ? 
Supposing now, for in- 
Stance, that I were an old 
married man—I mean, of 
course, a man who had been 
married some time—what 
should [ do at the present 
moment? Ihe answer na- 
turally occurs to one. Seize 
an umbrella, and at all risks 
seek the parlour of the 
nearest inn. But, under 
present circumstances, that 
would hardly be the proper 
thing todo. Let me rather 
turn my seger poy to indoor 

occupations of a recreative 
character. What is there, now? I don't like to propose scratch-cradle, 
as | somehow fancy Mrs. Penny would think it frivolous. Thank good- 
ness! Lunch ! * . ° * 
It is my firm impression, though I do not care to mention it to Mrs. 
Penny (on the third day of one's hatgy twee ages scarcely wishes to go 
into these kind of details), that that cat of a landlady calmly 
helps herself to our food in the most barefaced fashion, though she has 
gone out of her way to provide us with keys which are supposed to lock 
everything up, safe and sound. A case in point is the fresh butter. To 
say that this fragment of a quarter-pound in any way resembles the 
quarter-pound scarcely touched that left our breakfast-table is simply 
preposterous ; but it would, most assuredly, be so said, and sworn to 
for that matter, were I to speak to the landlady about it, and with a 
bland smile, too, that would add insult to the injury. What that woman 
can see to grin at is a thing I have frequently asked myself in vain. 
Possibly from some point of view my aspect as the husband of Mrs. 
Penny may present itself in a ridiculous light to this woman, but I con- 
fess 1 don't see it, and, what is more certain still, I certainly don't like 
this grinning. Upon one thing I am, however, quite determined. I 
will prove the dishonesty of this landlady beyond doubt, and I will—if 1 
may be pardoned the phrase, which I admit has somewhat of « melo- 
dramatic turn—fling it in ber teeth! ‘Ihe process necessary is a simple 
one. With an ordinary pio, such as you get a row of instead of the odd 
farthing at linendrapers’ shops, a secret mark be made upon the 
side of the butter that has been cut. If when the butter is again bt 
forth from its cupboard the secret mark is still there, it is to be supposed 
that a rol has not been committed. We shall see. After lunch, 
whilst Mrs. ny is putting on her bonnet (it has left off raining a 
2 rage we mig : = Rgh vo as =a aay if we sey 
possil manage it), I mark ¢ iter, and, locking cupboard, 
Gaptalt the key in a hiding-place known only to myself. 

* « * s * * 

We have been to the Bazaar, and stopped there as long as we decently 
could (it came on raining again directly we crossed the threshold), and 
have come back, and I have sought the nearest inn alone, with the in- 
tention of tasting their sherry and bitters before dinner. 


* s s * * 


6 
The nearest inn is a paltry place, and the and bitters wel 
worthy of it. I have come back again now, and am waiting for dinner. 
a 


* * e s s 


Here it is at last, and here is the butter! Now, upon my word this 
really beats anything I ever came across! Not only has a great lump 
of butter disappeared, but I'll be hanged if there are not a lot of pin- 
marks all over it, apparently imitations, or I might call them gross 
caricatures, of those | made. Naturally I can't stand this. and I gave 
the bella - pull. The landlady is dishing up the dinner and sends 
up the girl. In a voice of thunder I demand to know who has been at 
the butter, and she says she doesn't know, but will inquire. Whilst she 
has gone to do so, Mrs, Penny comes down, and asks what is the matter. 

othing, my dear," I reply, ‘‘ but it is really too disgraceful !"’ 

‘* Have they been at it again?” she inquires. 

** At what?” | ask, supposing, of course, she does not know what I 
am referring to. 

‘*No,” she continues. without waiting for my reply, ‘‘the marks are 
just as I left them. It's all right." 

** Have you too marked the butter, then?” I gasp. 

"Yes," she says; ‘I had a bit of bread and butter when you were 
out, and marked it afterwards.” 

‘* But I had the key ” 

‘Oh, I found that.” * ° * e 

Surely there are times, upon the Ensanguined Field and elsewhere, 
when even those among us who are of the readiest flow of 
language may lack words with which to give expression to sentiments 
that seem to fill the labouring breast to overflowing. Is it possible for a 
woman to be too practical, I wonder? It seems to jar on one, this 
notion of marking the butier on the third day of a honeymoon. 


* s s + * e 


Here's the landlady now, and zof grinning this time. She looks very 
serious, and wants to know what I mean. 

HANG this butter business! There is nothing at all of a buttery ex- 
pression, so to speak, about the landlady’s face us 
she asks me what is the matter, and whether I have 
anything to complain of. By a happy inspiration, 
as I don't happen to be in a position to complain, 
I resolve upon laying the blame on the girl, and 

etend that she did not understand what I said. 

oor girl! but it can't be helped. The landlady 
Says, ‘'I suppose the housekeeping comes strange 
to you at first, Major? You ought to leave it to 
your good lady. Oughtn’t he ma'am?" This is a 
kind of woman you cannot quell with an imperious 
exe On the contrary, she laughs if you fix her 
, and, as likely as not, gives you a nudge if you 
don't see the joke quickly enough. No one would 
credit what a nuisance this woman's perpetual grin- 
ning has become, and how tently she keeps 
it up. If, for instance, I diffidently go marketing 
and buy a chicken, which may be a trifle skinnier 
than could be desired, she will ask, ‘‘ What might 
you have given for that now, sir?" and on my 
telling her, she will say, ‘* That's all a chicken, 
that is!" and sit down and hold her sides and 
laugh for five minutes. Again, if 1 sally forth and 
return triumphantly, followed by a boy carrying an 
uncommonly fine cabbage in a basket, her mirth is unbounded. She 
gathers up the cabbage, weighs it in both hands, bangs it down, and 
cries out loud enough for the whole street to hear, ‘‘ Well, I'm sure ! 
If this ain'ta cabbage, and no mistake. Took two on you to bring it 
home, and no wonder!" To sum this woman up, she is perpetually, 
everlastingly on the giggle, and watches my every movement in a way 
that is beyond measure exasperating. 


(To be continued next week, ) 


The Major makes his mind up 


“Vl ask missus. 


me ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


DAUBY AFTER NATURE. 


2. Doing the Pyramids 
algebraically. 


. This is how Dauby, R.A Who thinks anything about Valentine's Day? Why, it is, 
: used to do his tigers. *. | not so very long ago—fifty years or so, perhaps—that yous 
sent a valentine to somebody, and when pe met her a days , 
| or two after, you bead Se oes hel Deen Loe! ] 
ime had no idea it was from you, but th it ci f 
the on whom she eventually married—serve you right. | 


1. Want to see Mr. Dauby, sir? You 
must take the Marseilles boat, then cross —- 
Algiers, through Timbuctoo and Cape V 
— 


Horn, think you'll catch him about 


the other one, 


EEK 2 HOW STHAT?WEPY 
00D! PERHAPS WALENTINE! 


6. Come, old | 
fellow, one trunk 
ought to do for 

/ you!" 


5. “Hallo! why didn’t you say you were 
: coming?” 


WiLL 
Miss Vavasour, when she finds there is not a diamond ring 

or bracelet hidden in its scented folds, gives it to her dresser, 
| who trims a Sunday cap with the foliage, aird gives the other 
|__part to the children to play with. 


REPAIRS | 


NEATLY 


——= 


MY FIRST VALENTINE. 


I 
af 
a = 


j 5 
| Anno Domini, aE: Mrs. P. Going out to see what time it is, Mr. Penhecker? ‘Well, I'd wre 
1 wouldn't like to leave another under such circumstances, though she was | advise you not to be long, or you'll know what's o'clock when you come those 

home anyhow | woul 


(at that time) the loveliest of her sex. 
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